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Changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  industrial  workers  greatly  i nfl uence  the  demand 
for ,  and  consequent! y  the  pr i ces  of,  farm  products .  Changes  in  the  prices  of  farm  products 
ordinarily  account  for  most  of  the  changes  in  income  from  farm  marketings.  Fluctuations 
in  the  income  of  industrial  workers  and  cash  income  from  farm  marketings  have  been  similar 
most  of  the  time  since  1910.  However ,  the  ser ies  occasionally  move  in  opposite  directions, 
as  in  1920,  1924  and  1915. 
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DBMANDp  PEICES  AIxTJ  INGOMJsi 
THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  FABM  m  UDDUGTS  IN  1946 

Demand  for  farm  proriucts  is  likely  tc.  he  maintained  at  a  high  level 

in  19^60  but  prices  and  incomes  to  farmas'a  are  expected  to  be  somewhat 

below  the  high  levels  of  V)k3o    The  prices^  of  f-j-rm  products  in  19^5  will 

aipasfentl^r  average  about  double  the  I9IO--IH  average  stnd  also  nearly  double 

the  prewar  19"^5-^  average „    With  nonnal  conditions  for  production  in  the 

United  States,  prospects  are  for  a  reduction  in  Cfa?ih  receipts  from  market-^ 

ingSj  in  l^^kG    but  ]  rob  '"ly  not  more  than  about  10  to  15  percent.  Since 

the  prices  of  some  nonfarra  products  may  aavance  prices  farmers  pay  probably 

will  not  decline  as  much  a"  the  prices  they  receive  for  their  productSo 

The  net  income  of  farmers  might  decline  by  as  much  as  15  percent,  but  would 

still  be  more  than  double  the  prewar  average  and  higher  than  in  any  year 

prior  to  19^'^^  including  th«  peak  years  Immediately  after  World -War  lo 


OCTOBER  19^+5  -  3  -  ,  •  , 

Total  demand  for  farm  products  is  likely  to  "be  maintained  at  a  high 
level  through  19^6  "by  a  high  level  of  civilian  purchasing  power  and  "by  the 
taking  of  a  large  volume  of  farm  products  for  relief  and  export.    The  cut- 
Tjack  in  national  expenditures  for  war  materials  is  reducing  national  income, 
out  "by  the  middle  of  1946,  reconversion  will  have  reached  the  point  at  which 
national  production  may  hegin  to  expand,  with  increasing  employment.  ITationa^ 
income  for  the  year  may  "be  reduced,  "but  perhaps  "by  not  more  than  15  percent, 
from  the  high  level  tf  19^+5.  * 

Purchasing  power  of  consumers  will  not  "be  affected  as  much  as  national 
income  hy  the  cuthacks  from  war  production.    If  taxes  are  reduced,  this  will' 
leave  a  larger  proportion  of  current  incomes  at  the  disposal  of  consumers. 
^Furthermore,  consumers  may  reduce  current  savings  and  use  some  of  their  ac- 
cumtilated  savings  to  purchase  goods  and  services,  so  that  the  actual  current 
expenditures  may  "be  little  affected  "by  the  curtailment  in  national  income. 
In  fact,  the  total  expenditures  for  consumer  goods  and  services  in  19^6  are 
likely  to  tie  larger  than  in  19^5. 

Civilian  purchases  of  farm  products  will  "be  increased  Tsy  returning 
soldiers,  "by  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  consumption,  and,  in  the  case 
of  textiles,  simply  "by  converting  more  of  the  raw  material  into  civilian 
goods  for  which  there  is  a  waiting  demand.    The  curtailment  of  military 
purchases  of  most  products  will  "be  offset  largely,  if  not  entirely,  "by  ex- 
panding civilian  requirements  and  increased  purchases  for  relief  and  export. 
In  some  .cases,  the.  su-molios  released  "by  the  reduction- or  digap-p^-arance  of '  • 
of  special  ailit.ary  requirements  will  bo  aosarbed.only.  at  "low  prices. 

Belief  takings  and  exports  of  farm  products  in  I9U6  will  "be  large 
if  adequate  financial  arrangements  are  provided.    The  need  exists  and  arrange- 
ments have  already  "been  made  to  move  a  considera"ble  volume  in  the  next  few 
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months.    Wheat  is  moving  in  large  voliome  and  the  exports  of  cotton  are  likely 

to  increase.    Takings  of  some  products  may  decline  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

yeat,  with  the  harvesting  of  crops  in  Europe  and  in  other  exporting  countries 

^      '  —  Octoher  17,  19^5 

INDUSTBIAL  ACTIVITY 

'  It  is  commonly  oTs served  that  the  value  of  farm  marketings  follows 
closely  changes  in  indus'srial  payrollso    UndouTstedly  changes  in  employment  an 
in  the  wages  of  industrial  workers  are  important  considerations  in  the  outloo 
Reconversion  of  industry  from  war  to  peacetiDie  production  involves  a  consider 
a'ble  reduction  in  industrial  employment  at  the  same  time  that  the  number  in 
military  service  is  "being  reduced  dra,'3t:*.cally,    Unemploj'ment .  however,  will 
increase  much  less  than  employment  decreases.    At  the  high  point,  employment 
in  the  xirar  period  exceeded  the  normal  .laljor  force  "by  alDOub  "5'  million  persons. 
Many  of  theye,  especially  those  of  normal  retirement  age  and  the  wives  of 
returning  war  veterans,  will  voluntarily  retire  from  the  lahor  force.  The 
numoor  of  unemployed  during  the  coming  year  does  not  seem  likely  to  exceed 
g  million,  end  prohahly  will  he  considerahly  smaller  then  that  "by  the  end  of 
I9U6,    Unstlployment  "benefits  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  ever  "before  vn.ll 
partially  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  those  who  do  become  unemployed. 
Thus,   b;ie  t::r.al  payment  to  individuals  will  not  "be  reduced  as  much  as  in- 
dustrial   payrolls, .and  this  will  help  support  the  demand  for  farm  products. 

The  current  shortage  of  dura"ble  consumers'  goods,,  together  with  high 
incomes  and  large  savings,  insures  a  high  level  of  domestic  demand  for  most 
manufactured  products.  Similar  shortages  in  Europe  and  Asia  will  Cause  the 
foreign  demand  to  "be  unusually  large  provided  means  for  financing  exports  are 
available.  This  will  call  for  a  high  rate  of  .industrial'  activity,  compared 
with  prewar,  which  will  help  to  maintain  no nagri cultural  incomes  and  the 
domestic  demand  for  farm  products  at  a  high  level,  -c 

AGHIGULTUHAL  PHICES    ■     •  .   •  ■ 

Prices  received  "by  farmers  have  declined  from  the  high  level  reached  in 
June  and  are  likely  to  average  moderately  lower  in  I9U6  than  in  19^5 •  ^^^^ 
prices  of  fruits,  vegeta"bles,  truck  crops,  and  eggs  may  decline  somewhat  more 
than  those  of  other  farm  products.    Since  relief  and  export  takings  of  farm 
products  are  likely  to  "be  smaller  in  the  second  half  ^ of  the  year,  the  prices  ' 
of  most  farm  products  may  decline  at  that  time,  especially  if  crop  yields  are 
high  in  foreign  countries  as' well  as  in  the    United  States. 

The  index  of  prices  received  "by  farmers  for  Sept em"ber  19^5  was  197» 
which  is  9  points  iinder  the  wartime  pepk  reached  in  June  and  July,  "but  90  point 
above  the  19'^5-39  average.    The  decline  in  the  index  from  August  to  September 
was  largely  the  result  of  lower  average  prices  for  truck  crops  and  potatoes, 
Although  the  prices  of  feed  grains,  tobacco,  oil-bearing  crops-,  meat  animals, 
and  poultry  and  eggs  also  contributed  somewhat.    Changes  in  the  index  during 
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the  next  2  or  "5  months  seen  likely  to  "be  small,  although  pricecs  may  average 
slightly  lower  than  in  recent  months.  The  average  for  the  year  1946  is  not 
likely  to  l3e  more  than  10  percent  "below  13h^» 

The  parity  index  for  Septemoer  reached  a  new  peak  of  17^,  after  remain- 
ing constant  at  173  ^or  6  months.    There  have  "been  some  slight  increases  in 
prices  paid  during  the  past  year  for  clothing,  furniture    and  "building  mate- 
rials.   Prices  paid  for  livestock  feed  are  Slightly  lower  'than  in  I9UU.  The 
index  may  decline,  "but  only  slightly,  in  the  second  half  of  I9U6.  Prices 
paid  for  seed,  purchased  food,  and  livestock  feed  may  decline,  as  prices  of 
farm  products  are  reduced.    These  items  contri"bute  29  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  index.    Interest  and  taxes,  v;hich  make  up  ik  percent  of  the 
index,  pro'ba"bly  will  show  little  change.    Prices  of  such  articles  as  auto- 
mo"biles,  tractors,  other  farm  machinery  and  T3uilding  materials  may  average 
higher  in  19^6. 

The  ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid,  interest  and  taxes  was 
113  for  Septem"ber  I9I+5,  and  averaged  117  ^or  the  first  9  months  of  the  year. 
Since  the  prospective  decline  in  prices  received  is  somewhat  larger  than  that 
in  prices  paid,  the"  ratio  may  "be  moderately  lower  in  19^6,  particularly  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year,    Farm  prices,  however,  are  expected  to  averajre  -.o^xjve 
parity, 

JAEM  LABOH 

Farm  wage  rates,  which  have  risen  to  almost  3  times  their  prewar 
(1935^39)  level,  are  likely  to  remain  relatively  highj  although  some  declines 
are  expectedj  particularly  in  the  second  half  of  19^16  if  the  prices  of  farm 
products  are  lower.    The  nxim'ber  of  farm  workers  has  averaged  a"bout  1  million 
persons,  or  9  percfent,  fewer  than  in  1935-'39»    The  supply  is  likely  to  return 
more  nearly  to  normal  in  I9U6,  as  some  veterans  and  discharged  industrial 
workers  return  to  farms.    This  will  more  than  offset  the  prospective  loss  of 
farm  laTsor  from  the  return  of  foreign  workers  and  prisoners  of  war  to  their 
own  countries.    The  increased  supply  of  farm  lahor  will  "be  an  additional 
factor  tending  towards  lower  farm  wage  rates. 

FABM  INCOME 

Gross  farm  income,  cash  receipts,  production  expenses,  and  net  income 
to  farm  operators,  which  "began  to  rise  in  I938,  reached  a  peak  in  13k^»  Some 
recession  is  expected  next  year. 

Cash  Receipts 

Assurr.ing  average  crop  yields  in  19^6,  total  cash  receipts,  including 
Government  payments,  may  "be  a>»out  I9  '^.illion  dollars,  al-out  jO  percent  "below 
19k^.    With  only  average  crop  production  in  1946.   '.ota:!  crop  r^arketings  for 
the  calendar  year  will  pro"bahly  "be  less  than  in  'i-he  tr  ial  vclxime  of 

marketings  in  1946  would  "be  a'bout  4  percent  less'  tnan  this  year.,  and  prices 
might  "be  5  to  10  percent  "below  1945. 
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In  191^-5  total  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  probaTsly  will  "be 
alDOUt  20.4  "billion  dollars  and  Grovernment  payments  will  increase  it  to  around 
21»2  "billion  dollars,  3  percent  aTjove  ISkk*    Cash  receipts  from  crops  may  "be 
more  than  5  percent  above  last  year,  while  income  froa  livest9?k  and  live- 
stock products  prolSalsly  will  "be  only  very  slightly  a'bove  19I44.    Little  change 
is  expected  in  total  volume  of  farm  marketings,  as  the  increase  in  volum®  of 
crops  sold  l^To'bahly  will  "be  ahout  offset  "by  a  similar  decrease  in  volume  of 
livestock  ^nd  livestock  products.    Production  of  most  crops  this  year  is  heav^' 
and  vinu,sually  large  proportions  of  the  large  19^4  crops  were  sold  during  the 
first  half  of^  i945»    The  combined  volume  of  crops  marketed  in  19^5  is  a'bout 
7  percent  a'bove  last  year.    Prices  in  19^1-5  will  average  slightly  a'bove  ISkk* 

Production  Expenses 

Production  expenses  probably  will  reach  a  peak  this  year  and  decline  in 
19^6*    An  increase  of  almost  5  percent  in  expenses  in  19^5         he  followed  "by 
a  small  decrease  in  19^6.    Costs  of  hired  la'bor  probably  will  yise  this  year 
over  last  year  as  wage  rates  are  increasing,  but  there  may  be  a  decline  of 
about  10  percent  in  expense  of  hired  labor  in  I9U6'. 

Charges  for  maintenance  and  depreciation  will  be  high  in  1945t 
probably  will  be  higher  still  in  19^,  as  greater  supplies  of  available  motor 
vehicles  and  other  farm  equipment  provide  greater  opportunities  for  replacing 
outworn  and  outmoded  implements. 

Expenditures  for  purchased  feed  may  decline  moderately  in  19^+6,  as 
niunbers  of  livestock  to  be  fed  and  prices  paid  for  feed  may  decrease  somewhat. 

Property  taxes  may  increase  slightly  in  1945t  ^^t  are  not  expected  to 
show  much  change  JLn  ISkG,    Charges  for  farm  mortgage  interest  probably  will  be 
about  the  same  in  19^5  and  I9I+6  as  in  19M-1|-. 

^et  Income  to  Farm  Operators 

Gross  income  —  tjie  sum  of  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings.  Govern- 
ment payments,  value  of  products  consumed  in  farm  homes  and  rental  value  of 
farm  dwellings  —  probably  will  amount  to  around  2^,2  billion  dollars  in  19^5 » 
followed  by  a  decline  of  perhaps  5  to  10  percent  in  19^6. 

Realized  net  income  to  farm  operators  in  19^5  probably  will  exceed  I9UU 
by  about  3  percent,  to  register  almost  I3  billion  dollars.    In  XS^S  net  income 
may  recede  as  much  as  I5  percent.    Government  payments,  which  are  included  in 
these  net  income  estimates,  will  be  about  0.8  billion  dollars  in  19^51  about 
the  same  as  in  ISkk^  but  a  decrease  of  10  to  I5  percent  may  be  shoxm  in  19^+6. 

LIVESTOCK  m)  MEATS 

Returns  from  eales  of  meat  animals  probably  will  average  moderately 
lower  in  I9 46  than  in  I945.    The  supply  of  meat  in  19^6  is  likely  to  be  about 
in  balance  with  demand  at  the  19^5  level  of  wholesale  and  retail  prides.  Hencej 
if  price  ceilings  o:)  meats  are  raised  or  removed  in  I9U6,  the  general  level  of 
meat  prices  probably  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  194-5,  when  prices  were  held 
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materially  below  the  "free-ciark^t"  l,evel  "by  ceilings.  However,  slaughterers 
are  now  fiaying  more  for  cattle  sind  hogs  than  the  equivalent  value  at  current 
ip6at  prions/ and  if  pub !?,idy  jJayroents  to.  ^  are  removed  in  1946, 

some  decl^-ne  in  cattle  an4  hog.  prices  is  likely  to  occur, 

Sl^aiighter  subsidy  payments,  on  cattle  vary  from  $1.25  to  $]5.00  per  100 
pounds  livewei^ht,  depending  on  grade,  when  cattle  are  sold  at  the  to;n  of  the 
stabilizati^on  price  range.    Payments  on  hog  slaughter  amount  to  $1 .70  per 
100  pounds.    In  addition  to  payments  to  slaughterers,  direct  payments  to 
fanners  and  ranchers  amounting  to  50^ cents  per  100  pounds  are  now  being  made 
on  cattle  of  better  grades  weighing  gOO  pounds  and  over  when  sold  for  slaught- 
er.   Direct,  payments  to  farmers  and  ranphers  also  are  being  made  on  sales  of 
'  sheep  and  lambs  for  slaughter.    The  she^p  and  , lamb  payments  vary  from  $1,00 
to  $3.15  per  100  pounds.    Authorization  of  rrjoney  for  the  payment  of  th^  var- 
ious subsidies  extends  through  June  36,  ,1946,  , 

Requirements  for  meat  by  the  armed  forces  and  for  export  in  19^6  will 
be  considerably  below  the  19^5  total  of  .nearly  6,, bill  ion  pounds, (wholesale 
dressed  meat  basis).    Seduction  in  military  procurement,,  however,  v.dll  be 
'offset  in  large  part  by  increased  civilian  population  as  military  personnel 
are  demo'bilized.    If  satisfactory  financing  can  be-  arranged,  exports,  al- 
though reduced,  .probably  will  be  large  compared,  with  Tjrev;ar,  reflecting  a 
low  level,  of  meat-animal  production  in  Surppe.    Production  of  meat  in  the 
United  States  is  esjiected  to  total  l6p  ..tp  lr'5  pounds  per  capita. in  19^6, 
After  deducting  experts,  however,  the  supi)ly  available  for  dpmestic  consujnp- 
tion  (civilian  and  military;-)  probabl:/  vail  not  be  jDcre  than  155  pounds  per 
capita.    At  the  prospective  levt;l.  of  income  vin  this  supply  will  be 

about  in  balance  v/ith  demand,  at  %hG  10^5.  Ipv-el  of  retail  meat  prices. 

Output  of  meat  in  iQlfS  .will  continue  at  or  moderately  above  the  19^5 
level',    >S.th  some  .declines  in  returns  to  cattle  producer^^  in  prospect,  a 
continued  large'  slaughter  is  likely  for  th©  .next  two  or  thre.e  .ye-irs,  and 
-  mbers  will  tend  to  decline  from  present  near-record  levels.    Pork  produc- 
tion may  be  moderately  greater  in  X^kS  than  .in  19.i+5.,-,  even,.if  market  weights 
of  hogs  are  reduced.    Marketings;  bf  "hogs  have  tje.exi  delayied  in  105,.  .s^.  some 
hogs  that.- nornally  would,  have  been  marke.ted  this  y^ar  apparently,  will  come  to 
market  ih  19^6 .    However,  output  of  lamb'  and  icut'ton  .will .  be/  r^dvLced  in  19U6, 
reflecting  continuation  of  the  marked  war-time  decline  in  sheep  numbers 
through.  19U5. 

Meat  production',  which  averaged  iG  billion  pounds  in  19^5- 39i  in- 
creased to  a  peak  of,  around  ??U-l/2  billion  pounds  in  194U,  but  is  likely  to 
be  about  '22-1/3.  billion  pounds  this  year.    The  record;  meat  production  during 
the  war  was  made  possible  partly  by  the  accumulation  of  reserves  of  feed 
grains  and  wheat  in  prewar  years  and  partly  by  increased  efficiency  in  feed- 
grain  production,  together  with  better-than-average  weather. 

Per  capita  meat  production,  v:hich  trended  steadily  downward  from  an 
average  of  15"^  pounds  in  I91O-I9  to  170  pounds  in  19^-79,  increased  to  an 
average  of  I60  pounds  per  capita  in  l940-'J-.5.    Heat  »utput  probably  v/ill  con- 
tinue large  for  several  years,  but  ''u'detautially  j:urth  r  '••  ar.ri  n  i*-; 
■■  nirsai    .-.ut-.ut  ir.  the  ne-/.t  f  ov  y-\rxv^  in  ii't  lik:f?ly. 
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DAIRY 'PRODUCTS 

Over-^ftll  denanji  for  dairy  products  in.  19^6  will  "be  redliced  moderately 
from  19^5*  primarily  "because  of  smaller  nonciviliah  takings.    Hov/ever,  the 
supply  of  dairy  product s^  except  for  iDUtter,  pro"ba"bly  will'  "be-  reasona'bly  well 
in  "balance  with  demand  at  an  average  price  for  whole  milk,  slightly  lower 
than  i a- 19^5*  as.sjciming  continuance  of  current  price  ceilings,  particularly  on 
"butter.    Smaller  military- and  export  requirements  for  manufactured  whole  milk 
products  (cheAdar  cheese,  canned  and  dried  whole  milk)  and  a  weakening  in 
deinand  f or  skim  milk  powder  will  "be  largely  responsi"ble  for  the  decrease  in 
whole  milk  prices,'   But  the.  strong  demand  for  "butt  erf  at  will  tend  to  maintain 
wkole  milk  prices  near  19,^5  levels* 

Unit  returns  to -dairy  farmers  may  "be  moderately  lower  in  I9U6  than  in 
19^5»    ^iie  level  of  returns  is  contingent  lipon  Government  action  with  respect 
to  dairy  production  payments  and  processor  su"bsidies  for  which  funds  have  "beep 
authorized  through  June  30,  19^6.'     If  the  procesFor* a  subsidy  of  5  cents  per 
pound  on  "butter  is  removed  and  the  price  ceiling  on  "butter  is  raised  an 
equivalent  amount y  the,  price  of  "butterfat  would  he  unchanged.    However,  if  the 
price  ceiling  on  "butter  is  removed  enti3;?ely,  "butter  prices  undou"btedly  would 
advance  more' than  5/ cents  per  poiand,  and  3>rices.  of  "butterfat  would  rise.  On 
the.  other  hapd,  removal  of  the  processor  subsidy  on  cheese  of  "^.75  c^nts  per 
pound  pro"ba"b5Ly  wo-uld  he  followed, "by  .some  depline  in  the  price  of  milk  used  in 
cheese  manufacture  as. production  increased  during  tht-  flush  season,  even  if 
the  price  ceiling  on  cheese  was  raised  "by  the  full  amount  of  the  su"bsidy.  The 
supply  of  cheese  in  19j4-6  is  expected  to  "be  adequate  to  meet  diemand  at  a"bout 
present  prices,  .  ' 

■     '  .    -■      ■,  '  ' 

•Civilian  takings  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  at  the  present  level  of 
retail  prices  proha"bly  will  not  he  much  different  from  19^5 •  decline  in 

fluid  milk  consumption  .will  tend  to  "be  offset  "by  increases  in  consumption  of 
fluid  cream..  :  Iron  Octo'oe.r  19^"^  to  late  August  I9U5,  consumption  of  fluid 
cream  was  materially  restrained  "by  restrictions  on  sales,  "but  fluid  milk  con- 
sumption was  affected  only  slightly. 

,    Also  consuipptipn  of  v/hole  milk  products  is  expected  to  continue  the 
upward  trend  which-^was  retarded  "by  wartime  developments.    Civilian  "butter 
consumption  pro"l5^>ly  will  remain  "belovr  potential .  demand  and  prewar  levels,  "bm 
higher  than  in.  jray-. years.  .  ' 

Milk  production  for  I9U6  prohahly  v/ill  he  1  to  7  percent  lower  than  the 
■  indicated  19U-5  record  of  ahout  121  "billion  pounds.    Cow  numhers  have  "begun  to 
decline,  and  ,the' record  rate  of  milk  production  per  cowy  'resulting  from  a 
li"beral  rate  of  feeding  and  excellent;  pasture  condition,  ,is  not  expected  to 
continue.    Discontinuance  of  the  dairy  production  payments  in  the  second  hi' 
of  19^6  .would  accelers^te  the  decline.    Specific  schedules  have  "been  announc"' 
through  March  11,  19  U6'. 
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POULTRY  AMD  EGGS 

■  Prices  received  by  .fSrrmers  for  eggs  in  19^6  .may^^be  at  or  near  support 
levels  during  most  months,  in  .contrast  to  the  situat<-i(?n  diirlng  most  of  19^5 
when  prices  V  ere  at  ceiling-s..    An  demand  factors.,  ..except  possihly  demand  for 
exports,  will  "be  v/ealcer  than  .in  19^5*  ■  ••       •  -  .  r 

Production  of  ei;gs  ■oro'ba'bly  will  "be  .somewhat ^smaller  and,  if  dried  egg 
production  for  export  is  nearly  equal  to  19^5  exports (  approximately  13P  mil- 
lion pounds)  ,  a  moderately  small eri  number  of  eg-^s  per  capita  will  he  available 
in  19^6  than  "in  19^5         larger  than  in  any  T)reviov^s  year.     'Vith  civilian 
meat  supplies  increasing,  and  little  if  any  replacement  of  meat  by  eggs  tak- 
ing place,  Eiiarp: price  declines  are  in  -prospect.     In  19^5  a  substantial 
quantity  of  eggs  per  ."capita,  was  consvuned  because  of  shortages  of  meats;  '  Mili~ 
tary  takings,  vrhich  in  19^+5  accounted  for  .about.  10  percent  of  the  total  "dis- 
appearance, of  -e-?;^??  i  v/ill  be.  reduced  in  19^6, 

Demand  for  chicken  a&d:  turkey  will  weaken  in  19^6,  nriinarily  because 
of  reduced  '  military  takings,  and  increased  civilian  supiDlies  of  red  meats. 
But  v/ith  a  high  level  of  cons^imer  purchasing  -oower,,  -ooultry  meat  prices- 
probably  vrill  decline  only  moderately  from  the  all-time  peaks  reached  in  19^5* 
The  supply  of  pouitTy^  meat  "i-'ill  be  somewhat  less  plentiful  in  relation  to 
demand  than  in  the  cas'e -of  eggs .   .Chicken  ar,d  turkey  meat  supplies  for  civil- 
ians in  may  not  be  'much  different  .from  19^?. 

Irt  the  longer  runj-  with  purchasing  power-.above  -orewar,  per  'capita 
consumption  of  chJcken  ray  remin  at  the  rolativ.qly.  high  .19^^-+  and  19^5  level 
of  about  2^-  poundG  nor  person.     In  aarUtion  to  the  ..ffects  of  a  higher  level 
of  inco.nej  more  efficient  tecl-miques  in  broiler,  product  ion  and  improvements 
in  marketing  methods  ''"ill  contribute  to  a  well ,  sustained  supply  and  large 
consumption  of  chicken,    Ihe  trend  in  broiler  production  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue upvTard,  but  at  a  decreasing  rate. 

•.  FATS,  OILS,  MTD  OILSEEDS 

Prices  of:  fats  and  oils  in.  the.  United  .States  probably  vrill  continue 
at  high  levels  through  19^6  and  earl;/-  L9^7»  Jf'.,P:rice  ceilings  are  removed 
in  19^6,  prices  of  some  fats  and  oils,  vxill  advance,.' 

Dospit-e  high  pr-ices  in  prospect-  fQ.r  oils,  prices  of  domsatic  oilseeds 
may  average  n>o:derat.ely  lower  in  19^6-^7    than  in  the  current  "marketing  year, 
partly  becaxis.e  of  lower  prices  for  oilseed  meal  in  late  19^'6  arid  19^7* 
Demand  for  high-protein  feeds  nay  be  less  strong  during  the  summer  and  fall 
of  19^6  than  in  19^5  as  a  result  of  some  d3clihe  in  returns  to  poultry  and 
dairy  producers. 

Soybean  pri-^es  are.  now  supported  by  mearis  of  processor  subsidies,  with 
■fSLrmeri^-  recelvinii-  ajfi  average  of  about  .5.2.05  p,er  bushel,  about  30"Cents  per 
bushel-  higher  than  thu  oil  and  meal '  •oquivaleht  value  of  soy"beans,  '  If  the 
subsidy  is- withdrawn  after  19^5-crog  contrac'ts  are  completed,  p'-ices  to-^ 
growers  probably  will  decline  by  appro xima^, oly  jO  cents  per  bushel.    Any  teidenty 
for  -oil.  prices,  to -advance  probably  would  be  offset  by  a  declining  tendency  in 
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meal  prices.    The  support  price  for  soylieans  in  ISUG-i+y,  under  the  "Steagall 
Ameninent,"  and  with  the  comparable  price  at  the  present  level,  could  "be 
reduced  to  $1.50  per  "bushel.    However,  soyhean  acreage  and  production  may 
decline  in  19^6,  as  a  result  of  shifts  into  hay  and  pasture,    A  crop  5  to 
10  percent  smaller  than  in  19^5  would  "bring  supplies  of  edi^ble  fats  and  oils 
into  "balance  with  pro'ba'ble  demand  .a.t  19^+5  prices.    This  would  tend  to  maintai. 
soyhean  prices  a"bove  the  minimum  support  level.. 

The  flaxseed  price  support,  at  90  percent  of  the  present  parity,  would 
"be  about  $2.65  per  "bushel,  farm  "basis,  a'boy.t  8  percent  less  than  the  pros-  j 
pective  average  farm  price  of  $2,90  this  season.  'The  current  price  for  flax- 
seed reflects  ceiling  prices  of  linseed  oil  and  meal.'  If  ceiling  prices  are 
removed  in  19^6»  linseed  oil  and  flaxseed  prices  would  advance.  Flaxseed 
acreage  vrf.ll  "be  substantially  reduced  in  19^6,  unless  special  incentives  are 
offered  to  growers.  .  In  I9U5,  a  payment  of  $5.00  per  acre  was  made,  Reductio 
in  acreage  would  tend  to  support  linseed  oil  prices  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
linseed  meal  prices,  at  high  levels  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  19^6,  "but  not 
in  the  winter  and  spring  of  IS'^^T  if  Argentine  flaxseed  "becomes  available  in 
large  volume  at  that  time. 

Demand  for  shelled  peanut  products  will  be  moderately  lower  in  19^6-^7 
than  in  the  past  2  years  partly  because  of'  a  reduction  in  military  takings  at 
partly  because  of  an  increase  in  supplies  of  commodities  (such  as  butter  and 
imported  nuts)  for  which  peanuts  were  substituted  during  the  war.    Prices  of 
peanuts,  at  90  percent  of  the  present  parity  for  peanuts  for  nuts  would  be 
supported  at  slightly  over  $150  per  ton,  only  7 -percent  less  than  the  prospec- 
tive  average  price  in  19^5-^6.    At  this  price  for  all  peanuts,  production 
probably  v/ould  be  maintained  at  a  relatively  high  level.    Peanut  prices 
averaged  only  57  percent  of  parity  in  the  years  1935~"^' 

COM  AND  OTHER  JBED 

Prices  of  feed  grains  and  other  concentrates,  except  oats,  probably 
will  average  about  as  high  in  19^5-^'^  sis  in  igUIl-J+R.    Supplies  of  feed  con- 
centrates per  animal  unit  for  the  1945-4-6  season  a.re  slightly  smaller,  on  the 
basis  of  October  1  indications,  than  the  relatively  large  supplies  in  ISV^r^^. 
Livestock  feed  demand  may  not  be  quite  so  strong  as  in  19^-^5»        account  of 
somewhat  lower  returns  to  some  livestock  producers.    Partly  offsetting  the 
prospective  decreased  demand  for  livestock  feed  are  indicated  increases  in\ 
exports  of  feed  concentrates.    Total  quantities  of  feed  grain  utilised  for 
food  and  industrial  purposes  may  be  slightly  less  than  in  19^4-^5-  Increases, 
however,  are  indicated  in  utilization  of  corn  for  production  pf  corn  sugar, 
corn  sirup,  and  possibly  alcoholic  beverages. 

Feed  gmin  supplies  per  animal  unit  for  the  I'^k^hS  season,  based  on 
October  1  indications,  will  be  slightly  larger  than  last  year  and  the  larg- 
est in  20  years  of  record.    However,  smaller  quantities  of  vrheat  will  be  fed 
in  I9U5-U6  and  feed-grain  imports  will  be  much  smaller  than  is  the  past  three 
seasons.    Production  of  the  four  principal  feed  grains.—  corn,  oats,  barley, 
and  sorghum  grains  —  totaled  121.1  million  tons  during  19^5*   .Stocks  of  old- 
crop  corn,  oats,  and  barley  a%  the  beginning  of  19^5-^+6  equaled  lU.2  million 
tons.    This  makes  a  total  domestic  supply  of  feed  grains  for  19^5-46  of 
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135.3  million,  tons.-  co'tapared  with,  131,7  million  tons  in  I9UM5,  and  with  the 
record  19^^2-44^3  .supply. of  1^1. U'  million  tons..  ;The  humVer*o'f  grain-consuming 
animal- units, on.. .l^rm:p;j;anua^^^^  l.!' J^'^^:^*"^  '^?!  skne" as  on- January  If 
X9]4-5,  tut  .  small ?r^/tha^  '  • 

Feeding  rates  are  likely  "to  continue' at  a  high-level  during  l3k3^ho, 
although  possihly  not  so  high  as  in  19^-H5»    Even  with  a  somewhat  lower  rate 
of  feeding  and  a  slightly  smaller 'livestock  output  in  19^5-^6,  it  is  likely 
that  carryover  p^.  porn  and  -Parley  at  the  end  of  19^5~^6  would  he  helow  the 
levels  reached  at.  the  .qM  of  ISkk-i^:    On  the  other  hand,  carry-over  of  oats 
prohahly  wi^.  he '.larger- -next  year  ,:  l)ecaAis6  of  the  very  large  production  in, 

Smaller  quantities  of  corn  prohahly  will  he  marketed  during  the  next 
12  months  than. d[uring  the  past  season,  despite  the  strong  commercial  demand 
indicated.-  •  A  i^rger-than-usual  proportion  "of  this  year's  crop  is  in  silage 
and  forage,  'and  a.larger-than-usual  quantity  of  grain  is  reported  to  he  soft. 
Killing  frosfrs'-QGcurred,  in  some  important  producing  areas  hefore  the  crop  was 
fully  mature.  ■ -iqwevei:,-- much  of  the  poor  quality  corn  is  in  areas  where  it 
can  he  readily  ,,fed,  so  that  spoilage  and  waste  Is  n6t  expected  to  assume 
serious  .proportioned  '  . 

-  .Livestock  producers  in  some  deficit' feei  areas,  and  processors,  may 
encounter  some  difficulties  again  this . season, in  ohtaining  desired"  supplies 
of  corn.    Total  corn  supplies  are  larger  than  a  year  ago  in  the  Eastern  Corn 
Belt  States,  hut  are  considerahly  smaller  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt,  where 
livestock  production  has  increased  the  most  in  recent  years.    However,  sup- 
plies in  the  .Western  Corn  Belt. are  larger  than  average  this  year.    More  corn 
is  on-hand  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  regions  "than  a  year  ago, 
and  less. corn  prohahly  will  he  required  from  "surplus"  producing  regions  than 
last  year.    With  a  considerahle  reduction  in  tlae  quantity  of  wheat  to  he  fed 
ih  the  North  Atlantic  States  in  19'^5-46,  larger  quantities  of  com  and  oats 
will- he  needed  there  than  were  shipped  in  last  -season.*    More  locally  pro- 
duced oats  .and  slightly  more:  corn  than  last  year  will  partially  offset  the 
increased-  requirements  of.  feed  grains  from  other  areas.     Supplies  of  feed 
grain  in  the  Western  States  are  alightly  under  a  year  ago,  hut  reductions  m 
n^hers  of  liv^tack  would  offset  the  reduced  supply  on  hand.    Ahout  the  same 
quantities  of  feed  grain., will  ..he  needed  to  he  shipped  to  the  Western  States 
in  19I15-I1.6  as  last  season,  ' 

Production  of  byproduct  feeds  during  I9U5-U6  will  he  nearly  as  large 
as  in  19UU-1+5    when 'it  was  .  the  largest  on  record..   Supplies  ©f  high-protem 
hyproduct  feedg  on  the  hasis  of.oilmeal  equivalent  prohahly  will  he  slightly 
.  femaller  than' in  I9UU-U5.  .  Byproduct  feed  prices  may  decline  somewhat  hy  sum- 
mer or  fall  of  19U6,  with  the.  reduced  livestock' feed  demand,  particularly 
poultry. and  dairy.        -  ....  '  . 

The  supply  of ■  hay  for  the  igl^^-US,  season  is  one' of  the  largest  on 
record.    Production  of  hay  this  year  totaled  10U,2  million  tons.  Carry-over 
stocks  of  old-crop  hay  last  spring  were  12,2  million  tons,  making  a  total 
supply  for  19^+5-^^6  of  II6.U  million  ton«,  nearly  equaling  the  previous  record 
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supply  in  19i+2-U7.    In  relation  to  the  livestock  to  Tse  fed,  this  supply  is 
the  largest  in  nearly  20  years.    Nevertheless,  with  retur»s  from  dairying  and 
heef  cattle  (including  dairy  production  paymeats^and  battle  subsidies  through 
March  19^6)  at  high  levels,  prices  of  hay  during  ISk^-kS  prohahly  will  aver- 
age only  moderately  lower  than  in  I9UU-45. 

■  K)6d  gbaihs 

Supplies  of  wheat  and  rice  in  19*46-^17  are  expected  to  he  plentiful, 
hut  supplies  of  rye  may  continue  relatively  short.    Compared  with  the  current 
year,  the  price  of  rye  is  expected  to  average  slightly  lower,  wheat  somewhat 
lower,  and  rice  considerably  lower. 

VJhgat  •  • 

Large  export  demand  for  wheat  is  expected  to  hold  prices  generially  at 
about  ceiling,  levels  for  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  current'  marketing  year. 
For  the  19^6  crop  prices  may  be  only  moderately  lower,  unless  yields  per  acre 
in  this  and  other , important  producing  countries  are  very  large.    Present  law 
provides  pricer-support  loans  to  cooperating  farmers  at  90  percent  of  parity  0: 
wheat  harvested  within  two  full  calendar  years  after  the  formal  termination 
of  hostilities,  provided  that  producers  have  not  disapproved  of  marketing 
quotas.    Should  prices  average  only, at  the  90 .percent  support  level  in  19^6-^7 
they  would  probably 'be  between  10  and  15  pere6nt  below  the' ciiri'ent  marketing 
year.    However,  this  v/ould  still  be  above  prices  in  any  of  the  I7  years  betwee 
1925  and.  I9U3.  •    ;  ■  •  ' 

Under  present,  conditions,  farmers  undoubtedly  will  seed ; a  wheat  acre- 
age for  harvest  in  19.^6  at  least  equal  t6_  that .  seeded'for  the"l9^5  crop.  The 
goals  established  by  .State  committees  add  up  to  68.9  million  acres  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  which  is  practic.a,lly  the  same  as  was  seeded"  for  the  I9U5 
crop.    With  average  yields,  this  acreage.  w.9uld  jiroduce  a  crop  of  " about  9OO 
million,  bushels-.    This,  with  stocks,  on  July' 1, "  I9U6  oi'' about  '^O  million-^ 
bushels,  would  provide  for  domestic  re qui rements' and  leave  about  UOO  million 
bushels  for  export  in  .19U6-il'X  and^ carry-over  on  July  1,  l'9^7.    If  Canada  and 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  countries  have  ^ood  crops,  exports  from  the  United 
States  probably  would  not  .exceed  100  millioh  bushels,  which  would  leave'  a 
carry-over  of  about  .^DO  million  bushels  on  JUly  1,,  19^7 •   v^. larger  crop,  of 
course,  would  add  to  the  size  of  the  carry-over.  " '  ;  ■ -     :  • 

:      .  ■  -Conditions  in  the  United  States  are ^conducive  to  maintaining  wheat 
acreage  at  around,  current  levels  for  the  n^xt  year  or  ^wo.   "Sto'cfcs  that  have 
been  accumulated  before  .the  war  in  the  .United  .States  and' in  in^ny  fbrfeign 
countries  have  been,  reduced  to  moderate  levels.    If  adequat'e  finaiicJijil 
arrangements  ^are  iqade,  the  export  demand  for  wheilt  is  ^sufficient  to  absorb 
most  of  the  surpluses  in  the  exporting  countries  ih'  the  current  marketing 
year.     However,  if  a  relatively  large  wheat  acreage  is'm'aihtairied  f Or  sev- 
eral years,  .  this ^coui^try  will  .again  be  .faced  with  a  difficult  disposal 
problem.,  .  In  fact,  if  production  in  the  Unit'eS. 'States' is  maintained,  the 
;country  may  begin  to  .build  up  surplus  stocks  in''i9^7».  unless  Crops  are  Short 
in  Canada  or  some  ■  other  Importajnt  producing  countries  ih' the  meantime. ■  ■  ' 
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■  With  the  likfilihojd  that  the  acreage  for  rye  gvain  will  not  "be  expanded 
enough  to  fally  B^aet  rcquirenents,  rye  prices  in  ISkGM'f  are  expected  to  ap* 
proximate  ceiliv.^;^  v/hioii  would  he  slightly  "below  the  relatl'vely  high  level 
in  the  current  incaketlng  yeav. 

Eye  disappearance  in  ISk^kb  is  expected  to  he  greater  than  the  19^5 
crop  and  reduce  the  carry-over  July  1,  19^6  to  hetweon  6  and  ?•  JniHi^^n  "bushels. 
This  is  consider-ahiy  "below  average,  and  compares  with  I3  million  "bushels  on^ 
July  1,  1^^5.    The  acreage  of  rye  for  har^.-Q^t  In  19^6  is  expected  to  approxi- 
mate the  State  r>e  goals  which  total  2.6  million  acres.  would  he  aoout 
a  fourth  lo.rger  than  the  ?!.l  million  acres  har^rcBted  i.n  IS'l^-    Assuming  aver- 
age yields  of  13  2  "bushels  per  acre,  this  acreage  would  produce  a  crop  of 
V.A  million  "bushels.    'Mditional  rye  production  could  he  readily  used  for 
animal  feed,  distilled  spirits,  and  exports,  hut  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
acreage  could  "be  further  expanded  to  obtain  significant  additional  supplies. 
The  acreage  for  grain  has  heen  declining  in  the  important  c urame re i al ^ rye- 
producing  States  since  w'neat  restrictions  were  leiiioved.    Only  minor  in- 
creases are  likely,  in  other  States,  where  they  would  he  largely  ahsorhed 
for  livestock  feed. 

Rice 

The  strong  demand  for  rice  produced  in  the  United  States  itfill  continue 
until  the  Oriental  supply  hegins  to  move  freely.    The  first  rice  crop  in^ 
Oriental  surplus-producing  countries  to  he  planted  after  the  war,  with  minor 
exceptiotis,  will  he  harvested  heginning  in  ITovemher  19^6.    This  is  later  than 
the  harvest  in  Aug^ust  in  the  United  States,  end  if  financial  arrangements  are 
made,  should  -provide  an  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  continue  to  ex- 
port rice  in  the  early  months  of  the  19^46-^7  mai'keting  year.    If  it  were  not 
for  this  early-season  demand,  our  exports  and  shipments  would  he  expected^ to 
decline  to  ahout  the  prewar  level  of  2^  million  hushels.    ¥ith  ahout  2g  mil- 
lion hushelc  needed  for  food  in  the  United  States  and.  k  million  for  seed  and 
feed,  our  annual .disappearance  rate  following  the  war  would,  he  only  ahout 
55  million  hushels.     With  average  yields  of  kl  oushels,-  this  could  he  pro- 
duced on  1„17  million  acres.    V/hile  such  an  acreage  would  he  ahout  6  percent 
ahove  the  IQ^-I^^  average  of  1.10  million  acres,  it  would  he  2^  percent  helow 
the  record  of  I.5I  million  acres  in  1945 .    Early  season  exports  in  1946-47 
will  prc^ahly  bring  our  exports  and  shipments  ahove  the  2 Vmiilion-hushel 
peacetime  level.    As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  price-support  loans  to  cooperating 
farmors  are  provided  at  90  percent  "of  parity  in  the  2  years  following  the 
formal  terraina.  ion  of  hostilities.     Should  the  price  of  rice  drop  to  ahout 
the  90  percenT;  sapport  level,  the  national  average  price  to  growers  might  he 
hetween  $1.25  f^nd  ^pl- ^'0  per  bushel  compared  with  ahout  $1.75        19^5-^d»  ^How- 
ever, with  the  likelihood  that  sut^stantial  exports  will  continue  in  the  first 
few  months  following  the  United  States  harvest,  v/hen  movement  from  farms  is 
heavy,  prices  early  in  the  season  in  IS'^iS-kj  may  not  decline  to  the  support 
level, 

SUG-AH 

Sugar  supplies  for  the  United  States  are  expected  to  he  somev/hat  lar- 
..^r  iu.  I9U6  than  in  the  second  half  of  19-'5f  still  c^onsiderahly  helow  the 
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quantity  which  would  be  purchased  at  current  prices.  The  reported  discovery 
of  1,6  million^  tons  of  sugar  in  storage  in  Java  will  add  ahout  5  percent  to 
the  estimated  world  sujpply  of  sugar  for  the  current  year.  The  effect  of  the 
Java  stocks  on  supplier  for  the  Unittid  StaUs  will  depend  on  ''he  quantity  al- 
located to  this  covintiy.,  either  directly  or  indirsctly.  hy  increasing  the 
quantity  of  sugar  which  the  United  States  may  obtain  from  other  sources*  In 
prewar  years,  a  large  part  of  the  sugar  exported  from  Java  went  to  Asia. 

Production  of  sugar  in  continental  United  States  in  the  fall  of  19^5 
probably  will  total  about  1.9  million  tons  (raw  basis);.,  compared  with  1.5  mil- 
lion in,19'-l-^-.    Ho>,ever,  most  of  this  suga-r  will  not  be  available  for  con~ 
sumption  until  1946,    The  19^5  sugar  beet  crop  is  e:rpeoted  to  be  at  least  one- 
third  above  13kk,  but  slightly  below  the  10-year  (193U -43)  average.    The  sugar 
cane  crop  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  is  indicated  to  be  at  out  one--seventh  above 
ISkh  and  neaxly  one-fourth  above  the  10~year  average-.    The  announced  increase 
of  $1.00  per  ton  in  the  price  support  payment  for  sugar  beeta  grown  in  19^6,' 
and  equivalent  increases  for  cane,  including  that  grown  in  Havaii,  Puerto  Hico, 
■and  the  Virgin  Iv^lands,   should  result  in  further  increases  in  the  domestic 
production  of  sugar  in  1946.    Domestic  production  normally  supplies  about 
two-thirds  of  total  consumption,  of  which  nearly  6O  percent  comes  from  insular 
territories  and  the  remaining  from  mainland  crops  of  sugar  beets  and  cane. 

Sugar  production  in  Cuba  is  expected,  to  be  larger  in  19^6,  since  the 
drought  which  reduced  the  yield  of  the  ISkk-k^  crop  has  been  broken.  Produc- 
tion of  beet  sugar  in  Europe  should  increase  gradually  during  the  next  several 
year.s,  as  the  industry  recovers  from  the  effects  of  the  war.     Sugar  production 
in  the  Philippines  and  Java  normally  would  be  expected  to  increase  in  the  same 
manner.    Hov;ever,  recovery  may  be  slower  because  of  the  longer  length  of  time 
needed  to  reestablish  cane  fields  and  harvest  a  crop. 

World  sugar  supplies  in  19^5  are  the  sm.allef5t  since  the  start  of 
World  War  II.    This  shortage  is  the  result  of  the  loss  of  sugar  production 
from  the  Philippines  and  Java,  greatly  reduced  production  in  Europe,  a  small 
crop  in  Cuba  in  l^^UU-U^,  and  small  crops  of  sugar  beets  in  the  United  States 
in  19^3  a-nd  ISkk,    World  sugar  stocks  were  reduced  about  2.U  million  tons  in 
19^3  and  I9U4.    A  further  decline  of  1.2  million  tons  in  19^+5  was  in  pros- 
pect before  the  discovery  of  stocks  in  Java. 

PBUIT'^  Aim  TESB  MJTS 

Prices  to  growers  for  the  1946  fruit  and  tree  nut  crops  are  likely  to 
average  considerably  lower  than  the  extremely  high  wartime  levels  of  the  three 
preceding -crop  seasons. 

Total  no.ncivilian  requirements  for  fruits  and  nuts  from  the  19^6  crops 
will  be  substantially  smaller  than  those  of  the  past  few  years,  mainly  because 
Of  a  greatly  reduced  force  under  arms.     Shipments  under  lend-lease  have  been 
terminated  and  shipments  for  relief  feeding  are  expected  to  be  small,  but  com- 
mercial exports  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits  probably  will  be  expanded.  Neverthe- 
less, most  of  the  fruit  and  nut  crops  will  be  available  to  domestic  civilians. 

With  average  weather  and  continued  good  production  practices,  slightly 
larger  crops  of  fruit's  and  nuts  can  be  expected  in  I9U6  than  in  19^5.  Increase; 
imports  of  fruits  and  nuts,  especially  bananfes  and  pineapples,  appear  probable, 
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as  additional  shipping  •"becoines  availrible,  \Al'so<  increased  supplies  of  other 
food  and  nonfood  items  will  "be  availahle  to  c'oh-simers.    With- the  prospect  that 
consumer,  incomes  will  "be .  5omewha:t'  smaller,  the  l946  crops  of  fruits  and  nuts 
are  likely  to  "bring  prices  considera"bly  lower  than  those,  of  recent  years. 

Prices  for  19U5-crop  deciduous  fruits  at  shipping  points  and  terminal 
markets  generally  continued  at  or  near  ceiling  levels  during  Septern'oer.  ?-nd 
. early  Oct oh er.    Prices  for  eastern  apples  on  the  Hew  York  City  wholesale 
market,  already  at  ceilings,  advanced  slightly  in  late- Aiig^is't  when  ceilings 
were  adjusted  upward  "because  of  fextremely  low  yields.    In  contrast,'  prices 
for  cranherries,  which  were  at  the  relatively  high  Veiling  hased'  on  the  very 
short  19UI4.  crop,  declined  moderately  in  late  September  to  the  lower  ceiling 
estahlished  f©r  this  year's  near-average  crop.    The  market  for  fresh  deciduouf 
fruits  —  apples,  pears,  grapes,  ^nd  cranherries  —  is  expected  to  continue 
fairly  strong  this  fall.    The  already  strong  market  position  of  apples  will 
"be  accentuated  "by  the  operation  of  War  I'ood  Order  il'"^,  which' re  qui  re  Sj  ef- 
fective Octoher  7,  19^5,  that  approximately  25  percent  of  the  Delicious  and 
Winesap  varieties  in  the  V/enatchee-Okanogan  and  Yakima  areas  of  Washington 
and  also  25.  percent  of  the  Delicious,  Winesap',  and  Newtown  varieties  In  the 
Hood  Biver  area  of  Oregon  "be  set  aside  for  Government  purchase. 

Prices  for  new  19^5-46  crop  Florida  grapefruit  and  oranges-  at  terminal 
wholesale  markets  were  at  ceiling  levels  in  early  Octo"ber,  hut  are  expected  tc 
decline  considerahly  after  the  markets  "become  well  "supplied  with  fruit  from 
the  prospective  large  crops.    Aggregate  production  of  citrus  fruit  is  ex- 
pected to  he.  ahout  S  percent  larger  than  in  the  19IJ-U-U5  season,  principal 
deciduous,  fruits  ahout  1"^  percent  smaller,  and  tree  nuts  ahout  the  same.  - 

THICK  CHOPS 

Truck  Crops  for  Fresh  Market 

Continued  high  levels  of  production  next  year,  in  the-  fac®  of  a  mod- 
erate reduction  in  consumer  purchasing  .power  and  a  major  reduction-  in  mili- 
tary need  for  processed  vegetables,  will  result  in  prices  to  farmers  for- 
commercially-produced  truck  crops  that  in  general  will  average  considerahly 
lower  than  the  very  high  prices  farmers  have  received  during  most  of  the 
war  years.    Truck  crops  will  have  to  compete  on  the  domestic-market  with 
an  increasing  ahundance  of  other  foods^.. 

.  Consideration  of  trends  in  acreage  and  in  yield,  the  prohahle  avail- 
ahility  of  lahor,  and  other  factors,  suggests  the  possibility  of  production 
in  1914-6  significantly  larger  than  in  19^5  for  lima  heans,  snap  heans,  "green 
peas,  and    onions,  considerahly  lower  for  cahhage  and  cauliflower,  hut  not 
greatly  changed  for  most  other  truck  crops  produced  commercially  for  fresh 

,  market  shipment,  .  Compared  with  this  year,  reductions  in  price  are  expected 
for  virtually  all  truck  crops.    Assuming  an  aggregat'fe  production  ahout  equal 
to  this  year,  prices  to  growers  for  fresh  market  truck. crops  in  1946  prohahly 
will  average  significantly  lov/er  than  during  the  "threfe  preceding  seasons, 

^  hut  may  still  average,  at  least  50  percent  hdgher  than  prewar. 

With  few  exceptions,  prices  received  hy  farmers  for  fresh  market  truck 
crops  declined  much  more  than  seasonally  in  August  and  Septeaher,.  accelerate* 
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"by  the  Japanese  surrender,  holid^aiy  market  interruptions,  continued  favorable 
development  of  truck  crops  and  eompeting  crops,  and  "hy  the  removal  of  all 
canned  fruits  and"  vegetables  from  rationing^  ..Prices  turned  upward  again  in 
early  October  for '  many  truck  crops,  ."but  the  majority  of  such  prices  remain 
"below  prices  for  comparahle  periods  of  last  year.    Prices  for  most  truck  crop 
can  he  expected  to  move  gradually  upward,  now  that  they  have  reached  their 
usual  seasonal  low  point  in  Septemher  or  Octoher. 

Truck  Crops  for  Processing 
• 

Prices  received  "by  growers  for  the  l^hb  production  of  truck  crops  for 
processing  are  expected  to  he  considerahly  lower  than  those  received  during 
this  season  and  the  two  preceding  seasons,  hut  in  general  at  least  25  percent 
ahove  prewar  averages.    The  hitherto-unsatisfied  demand  of  domestic  consumers 
for  commercially-canned  vegetahles  will  he  some  help  in  moving  into  consump- 
tion the  large  supplies  which,  it  now  appears,  will  "be  available  to  civilians 
in  the  194-5-46  pack  year.    Carry-over  stocks  of  certain  items,  particularly 
those  of  lower  quality,  may  prove  to  "be  "burdensome.    The  large  reductions 
in  Government  requirements  for  the  military'-  forces  will  he  only  partly  offset 
hy  the  civilian  demand  of  returning  veterans.    A  definite  surplus  of  late 
potatoes,  ahundant  quantities  of  qomraercially'^produced  fresh  market  truck  crox 
at  lov;er  retail  .prices,  and  a  growing  civilian  supply  of  other  domestic  and 
imported  foods  in  general  all  spell  increased  competition  for  canned  vegetable 
in  I9U6, 

Prices  which  growers  have  received  for  this  year's  production  of  truck 
.crops  for  processing  are  expected  to  average  ahout  the  same  as  for  last  year. 
Total  production  this  year  for  processing  is  estimated  to  he  at  new  record- 
high  levels  for  lima  heans  and  green  peas,  and  at  very  high  levels  for  vir- 
tually all  other  truck  crops. 

The  large  cuts  in  military  requirements  for  canned  vegetahles,  and 
further  increases  in  estimated  size  of  the  19^+5  packs,  have  within  the  past 
two  months  greatly  changed  the  outlook  for  civilian  supplies  in  the  ISk^kS 
pack  year,  Formerly  'the  prospect  was  for  the  shortest  per  capita  supply  in 
more  than  10  years;  now  the  outlook  is  for  nearly  —  if  not  actually  —  the 
largest  total  per  capita' supply  of  commercially-canned  vegetables  on  record. 

POTATOES  Al^m  SWEETPOTATOES 

Eememhering  the  high  prices  received  for  potatoes  during  the  war  years, 
and  with  assurance  of  price  support  for  the  I9U6  potato  crop  at  not  less  than 
90  percent  of  parity  (or  ahout  $1.10-1.15  per  hushel  to  farmers),  growers 
prohahly  will  he  inclined  to  maintain  total  acreages  in  19^6  near  this  yearns 
level.    The  long-'time  shift  toward  areas  with  higher  yields  per  acre  was 
speeded  up  during  the  war.    Consequently,  average  growing  weather  in  I9U6  may 
he  expected  tft  result  in  yields  considerahly  highvr  than  prewar. 

If  the  19I+6  potato  crop  is  much  larger  than  average  for  the  10  years, 
193^^3,  prices  received  hy  growers  are  not  expected  to  average  much,  if  any, 
above  the  support  level.    Marketings  in  the  first  half  of  I9U6  will  have  to 
compete  with  a  very  large  carry-over  from  the  humper  19^5  crop.    Military  re- 
quirements for  potatoes  in  19^  will;  he  considerahly  smaller  than  in  1945» 
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Prices  received  "by  growers  for  potatoes  this  fall  .have  at  times  sagged 
below  support  levels  at  some  shipping  points,  and  purcha.se  and  loan  operations 
"by  the  Government  for  price-support  purposes  have  "been  undertaken  on  a  very 
large  seal©'.    It  is  now  estimated  that  United  States  prod.uction  .of  potatoes 
this  year-may  total  more  than  ^+35  million  bushels,  which  yjould  he  the  second 
largest :crop  of  record.    This  near-record  crop  resulted  from  record-high 
yields  .on  an  acreage  6  percent  below  the.  10-year  (iSlU-U"^)  average  harvested 
acreage.    If  this  yearns  acreage  had  produced  only  average  yields,  the  total 
production  for  19^5  would  have  been  little  more  than  "^50  J^ilHo^^  bushels,  or 
about  6  percent  smaller  than  an  average  crop. 

Considering  the  large  reduction  in  military  requirements  for  potatoes 
(particularly  in  dehydrated  form),  the  greater  availability  of  other  foods, 
some  decrease  in  employment  and  consumer  income, .and  the  likelihood  that  pro- 
ducers of-  next-  winter's  early  commercial  crop  will  tend  to  maintain  the  high 
acreages  of  recent  years,  it  appears  ixnlikely  that  prices  to  growers  will  ris 
much  above  support  levels  for  the  rest  of  the  19^5, crop  potato  marketing  rc 
•  season. 

The  Government  also  is  committed  to  the  support  of  prices  paid  growers 
for  sweetpot:itp;es,   (when  properly  cured)  for  at  least  th^  next  2  years,  at 
•not  less  than -90  percent  of  parity.    At  the  present  time  this  would  be  about 
$1.38  per  bushel.  ..Such  a  price  is  considerably  above  prewar  average  prices 
for  sweetpotatoes     and  might  induce  grovj^ers  to  increase  their  acreages  in 
I9U6,  unlesis.       '.  other  uses  for  the  land  and' labor  are  more  attractive, 
Bec.ause  of  increased  competition  from  manj'^  other  foods  at  lower-than-wartime 
prices,  an  above-average  crop  probably  would  return  to  grow.ej*s  a  price  little, 
if  any,  higher  than  support  levels. 

This  year's  crop  is  currently  estimated  at  69  million  bushels  (about 
k  percent:  smaller  than  last  year,  though  3  percent  above  the.  10-year  (193^^3) 
average.  .  Prices  have  held  mostly  at  ceilings, so.  far,  but  probably  will  weaker 
considerably  in  October  and  November  as  digging  and.  m_arketing  reach  t^.ir 
peak.    In  view  of  th.e  improvement  In  crop  prospects  ,and  decline  in  military 
requirements,'  the  supplies  available  for  civilians  probably  will  approximate 
those  of  t-he  previous-  two  seasjpns,;>  but  are  not  ejjpec.ted  to  be 'burdensome, 

DRY  EDIBLE  BEAHS  AHD  PEAS 

Prices -to  growers -for  the  I9 1+5  and  19^6  crops  rOf  dry  edible  beans  and 
peas  aire  expected. to  reflect  support-price  levels.    Present  legislation  re- 
quires that  prices  for  the  most 'important  varieties  of  these  , tw.o  commodities, 
vrhich  have  been  designated  "Steagall"  commodities,  be  supported  .at  not  less 
that  90  percent  of  the  parity  or  comparable  price  for  2  years  following  the 
end  of  hostilities.    Under  the  price-support  programs  for  the  19^5  crops  of 
dry  beans  and  peas,  prices  to  growers  are  expected  to  average  slightly  above 
parity  and  substantially  above  prewar. As -of  September  15t  19'+5i  farmers 
received  an  average  of  .$6.  "^3  per  100  pounds  for  dry  beans,  which  is  g  percent 
above  parity  and  80  percent  above  the.  5-year  (1935-"^)  average.    For  dry  peas 
on  September  I5,  they  p.eceived  an  average  of  ,$^.07  per  100  pounds,  which  is 
12  percent  above  the  qomparable  (substitute  parity)  price  and  I9I  percent 
above  the  2-year  (I9 38-39)  average.    If  prices  for  the  I9I+6  crops  were  to 
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.average  no  more  than       percent  of  parity  and ■ if  there  were  no  large  change 
in  the  parity  index,  such  prices,  although  lower  than  in  19^5,  would  still  "be 
substantially  ahove  prewar. 

Increased  production  of  dry  edihle  "beans  and  peas  has  "been  encouraged 
through  price-support  programs,  in  order  to  meet  increased  wartime  require- 
ments for  these  -Iwo  food  crops*    This  has  permitted 'extensive  shipments  under 
lend-lease  and  for  relief  feeding  purposes o    Although  shipments  u'jlder  lend- 
lease  haVe  'Deen  terminated,  relief  needs  will  continue  large  for  another  year. 
Commercial  exports  from  the  1,9^6  crops,  especially 'of  peas,  may  he  negligihle, 
Dcmeycic  de-^and  during  the  19U6-U7  season  prohahly  will  call  for  quanl;icies 
abcut  the  same  as  in  the  l^yi^s.    This  would  mean  a  slightly  larger  produc- 
tion of  Iveana  in  19^6  than  this  year, ;  for  which  a  crop  of  nearly  I5  million 
"bags  is  indj.cated.    At  the  IS '^^-'^5  average  yields,  an  acreage  slightly  larger 
than  in    IS^''}'  ^o-jld  "be- required,    For' peas  it  would  mean' a  eonsiderahly 
smaller  production  than  the^^.B  million,  "bags  indicated  for  this  year,- 

To  meet  a.iticipated  requirements  for  dry  edihle  peas  during  ihe  19^6-^7 
season^,  a  natjcnal  goal  of  UOOyOOO  acres  of  dry  smooth  peas  has  "been  sug- 
gested "by  the  Unrlted  Sliates  Department  of  Agriculture,    In  addition  ahout 
90*000  acres  cf  dry •  wjfinkled  peast-^will  he  required  to  provide  seed  for  19^7 
plantings  of  processing  and  garden  peas»    The  combined  acreage,,  which  is 
10  percent  smaller  than  that  of  19^5i  would  produce,  under  average  production 
conditions,  ahout  ^l, 55^,000  hags  of  smooth  peas  and  1,000,000  hags  of  wrinkled 
peas.    Prices  f or  the.  19I+6  crop  of  dry  smooth  peas  only  will  he  supported  at 
90  percent  of  the  comparahle  price  as  of  July  1,  19^6,    To  illustrate  what 
this  price  might  he,  90  percent  of  the  comparahle  price  September  15,  19^5f 
would  reflect  $3e2g  per  100  pounds  of  peas,  farm  basis. 

COTTON 

i'or  the  fifth  successive  year  cotton  farmers  are  harvesting  u  cotton 
crop,,  from  which  the  returns  from  marketings  exceed  one  billion  dollars.  On 
the  basis  of  the  crop  as  estimated  in  October  and  assuming  that  the  prices 
to  producers  of  lint  and  seed  for  the  full  season  are  the  same  as  in  mid-» 
September,,  returns  this  season  would  total  about  1,2  billion  dollars.  This 
would  be  slightly  lower  than  in  any  of  the  past  3  seasons,  but  larger  than  in 
23  of  the  past  36  seasons,  .  '  - 

Such  favorable,,  incomes  from  cottoji  as  have  been  received  during  the 
past  few  years  would  normally  have  been  reflected  in  increases  in  cotton  acre- 
age.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  acreage  of  cotton  has  declined.  This 
decline  was  uccasioned  in, part  by  the  combination  of  a  generally  tigJit  farm 
labor  situation,  which.. made  shifting  from  m.ore  to  less  labor-intensive  crops 
dfcsirable    aud  by  the  favorable  income  outlook  for  the  less  labor-intensive 
crop&o    Also,  the  sharp -drop  in  cotton  acreage  from  i9ij.il- -to  19^4-5  was  due  to  a 
considerable  extent  to,  adverse  weather  during  the  spring  months.    Labor  is  • 
expected  to  be  more  plentiful  for  the  19^5  crop "than  in  recent  seasond^  as  is" 
also  the  supply  of^  farm  machinery,  fertil:i  iser,  and  Other  farm  supplievS  arid 
equipment.    With  Government  loan  rates  for  cotton  fixed  at  'J'2'-l/2  percent  of 
parity  at  least  fpr  I9I+6  and  19^7*  as  provided'  for  by  current  legislation, 
and  with  but  little  decline  in  parity  in  prospect,"  it  would  seeci  that  the 
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favorable  incoine  situation,  which  has ..pr.evailei^L;  i^i,  recent  years,  will  also 

■  typify  thdf  l^^**  and"  IShj'.  eei^sons,.,',.TraGt:^^^^^  an  increased 
.acre&gfe  o3F  ■ce'ttonvin  'l^US;^  An' acreage' in,t<3rmodia,te,  J)OtwGon',-th^  season' s  level 

.  of-  18'. 3  inillloh  acres  and  the  minimum  permissiTD.le  Government,  allotmentrof  some- 
'thing  over  27.0  million  acres  would,  vath  yields .  equal.,  to.  the  19 46-¥4  average, . 
result  in<a  production  of  aibout  2  million  hales  larger,  than  is . indicated  for 

Present  ffliicationg'point  to  a  domestic  supply  of  American  cotton  in 
I9I4.5-I46  of i  nearly  20.6  million  running  "bales, of ,  which  slightly  more  than  11 
million  hales -rS:^resents  carry-ovei"  at  the  he^ginning .  of  .  the  season  and  9  •5 
million  ney  "l^foduction.^  Although  the'  carr^^  this- ..season  was  slightly  lar— 

.•ger  than  in -^^^f  'the  -total  supply  Is  _  2.1  million  haie.s  smaller  than  last  sea- 
son and  smaller  than 'in '  any  other -sed^oh  since  1.9  36,-37  •  ■- .  P^his  supply  includes 
an  £*normaliy large  quanta ty  of  the^^shorter  stapl.e^a  and.  lower  grades.  .   .  ■ 

i    •  .Mainly 'gLB  a  result  of  the  tight  lahor  situation  ,i-n  the  cotton  textile 
industry,  domestic  consumption  has  steadily  declined.  Vince,,4.he  peak  annual  rate 
.of  nearly  12  million  hales  was  established,  in  April  i9^2*.r  .,Lasrt;  season  con- 
. sumption  totaled  slightly  under  9«6  million  hales, „  aithpugh.ihy  ^he  end  of  the 
season  the  rate' had  dropped  to  only  g»2  million  "bales.    Some  recovery  from  this 
summer  low  is  expected,  hut  it  is  douhtful  if  consumption  this  season  will  "be 
much  ahove  or  helow  9»0  million  hales,  even  though  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  is 
abundant  and  the  demand  for  cotton  textiles  would  Justify  a, somewhat  higher 
level  of  paroducfion'were  it  easily  ohtainahle.    The  failure  of  consiimption  to 
■fbe  higher  is  largely  a  question  of  the  lahor  situation,.and  the  outlook  for 
profits  i%cotton'mi'ils.  '  .^''l  .  . 

■  1'       ' '-^         ■'•  , ' ' 

Am^ican  CO  tTon  will  "'face  even  keener  than  n.Qj:mai  competition  in  foreign 
•markets,  pp.rtic'ula'riy ''as  ocean  shipping  space  hecomga  more  plentiful.  The 
■.August  1  world  ■^carry-over -of  foreign  cotton  totaled  l.U. 2  million  hales,  slightly 
smailter  than  tli^"'* record  level  in  I9U3,  hut  nearly  ,do,u^le  the  1939-  level.  Sincp 
most:  of  th^  carry-over  of  foreign  cotton  is 'held  in  .^exp'orting  countries,  it, 
too,  will  he  -se'eking  expo i^t' outlets  as  soon  as  conditions  permit.    The  sur- 
plus disposal  hill,  which  provides  that  American  cotton  can  he  sold  for  export 
at"  cpmpetitiVe 'world  prices,  has  improved  American  cotton's  competitive,  po si-, 
ticm' ahroad.'    However,"  the 'effects  of  the  present,  export  subsidy  on  U..  S. 
■exports  as  .'shipping  hecome-s  more  plentiful  vail  he  lessened  as  a  result  of  some 
countries,  pa'rtic'alarly  the  United  Eingdon, .  already,  having  acquired  title  to 
considerahie"  cotton  in  other  export  countries.    Also,  since  the  subsidy  rate  of 
^••00  cents  a  pound  was  announced  in  November  19 U'^,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
divergence  between  the  prices  of  American- and  foreign  growths.    This  is  mainly 
the  result  of  prices  in  the  United  States  rising  more  than  the  prices. of  for-, 
eign  growths,  '  soEiife  of  which  have  actually  declined.    Even  so,  there  are  a., number 
of  areas  that  are  potential  importers  of  sizable  quantities  of' American  cotton 
this  season  and  next.  If  adequate  financial  arrangements  can  be  made. 

The  full  utilization- of  such  export  possibilities  as  could  be  developed 
would;  do  much  to  move 'the' low-grade  and  short  staple  cotton,  which  bulks  so,  large 
in  the  current  carry-over.    In  any  event,  it  appears  likely  that  exports  of 
American  cotton  may  total  about  3»0  million  bales  this  season  as  compared .with 
2.0  million  bale 3  last  season,  and  from  1,1  to  I.5  in  the^preQeding  J^-  seasons. 
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With  the  possiMli-ty- that  l5oth  the  wprXd  constimption  and  product  ion' d^'  forei^ 
grown  cotton  will  inereaee  moderately,  'bvit  with  little  net  change  in"  the  cajfy- 
over  of  foreign  cotto»,  the  outlook  is  for  the  total  world  carry-over  on  A-,;, 
August  1,  19^6,  to.  "be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  19^+5  mainly  as  a  result  of  thf 
declining  carry-over  of  American  cotton.    Ibwe^ver,  an  acreage  intermediate 
hetween  this  season's  level  and  the  minilDfuin  allotment,  with  average  yields  and 
ahandonment ,  would  result  in  a  supply  of  cotton  in  19i+6-U7  aljout  the  same  si?e 
as  in  19U5w46,  despite  the  sharp  decline  in  carry-over  from  lSh3  to  19U6. 

Although  the  eutl-ook  for  the  next,  year  or  two  la  fop  faVoraljle  farm 
returns  from  cqtton,  certain-  highly  important  unfavprable  factors  in  the 
longer-time  outlook  should  not  "be  ignored.    Doijiestically,  rayon  consumption  ■ 
has  "been  iacreasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate^  and  important  gains  in  rayon  and  oihe 
synthetic  fillers  are  expected  to  continue  during  the  jiext  several  years.  At'' 
the  same  time  American  cotton  will  meet  increased  competition  in  foreign 
countries  "both  from  synthetic  fihers  and  from  foreign  cotton.    Foreign  produc- 
tion of  rayon  in  l$h2r  the  latest  year  for  which  data  are-  availa"ble,  was 
equivalent  to  roughly  G—l/k  million  "bales  of  cotton  compared  with  only  1  mil- 
lion "bales  in  i532i-    I^n  19^+4-^5  the  total  supply  of  foreign  cwttort  «—  nearly 
27.2  million  "bales  —  was  %5  million  "bales  larger  than  10  years  earlier. 

WOOL 

Prices  received  "by  farmers  for  wool  will  remain  gear  present  levels 
through  early  191+6  since  the  Grovernment  will  continue       purchase  all  domegtic 
wool  offered  until  June  30^  19^6,  at  prices  specified  in  the  19^.5  purchase 
program.    Prices  to  growers  after  June  igl+6  will  depend  largely  on  what  action 
is  taken  in  regard  to  Government  support  of  prices  following  the  current 
program.    Without  Government  support,  prices  would  decline  tcr  a  level  compe- 
titive with  prices  of  imported  wools*  .  Current  support  prices  of  $1.19  a  pound 
for  fine  strictly  comhing  territory  wool»  and  $1.0l+  for  com>)irtg  5/S  "blffod 
wools,  scoured  "basis,  at  Boston,  are  a"bout  20  percent  higher  than  duty  paid 
prices  of  imported  wools  of  compara'ble  quality  ani  preparatieyn- 

Despite  a' neaj-record  rate  of  apparel  wool  consumption  tljis  year,  the 
carry-over  of  domestic  wool  on  April  1,  1946,  pro'ba'bly  will  "be  larger  thai  the 
I9I+5  carry-over  of  ^66  million  pounds  (grease  hasis)  .    The  extent  of  the  in- 
crease will  depend  upon  whether  or  not  action  is  taken  to  yest«re  a  more  normaj 
relationship -"between  costs  to  mills  of  domestic  and  imported  wools.  Total 
stocks  of  dometstic  and  foreign  apparel  wool  held  "by  United  States  mills  and 
dealers -and  "by  CCC  on  July  1,  19^5,,  plus  domestic  wool  still  on  farm's  and 
ranches,  were  equivalent  to  a"bout 'a  year  •  s  supply  at  the  current  rate^of  mill 
consumption. '  The  July  1  supply  is  :"being  augmented,  however,  "by  relatively 
large  imports.'' 

United  States  mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  In  19^6  will  "be  smaller 
than  the  waptirfie  annual  rate  of  1  "billion  pounds,  grease  "basis,  ovdng  to  tbe 
ending  of  large  scale  production  of  military  fa'brics,    But  consumption  will  >. 
continue  large,  coinpared  with  prewar,  and  will  "be  much  larger  than' domestic 
wool  production.    Consumption  in  the  next-  year,  or  two  will  "be  supported  "by  a 
large  demand  f 6 r- fa'brics  and,  clothing  for  .commercial  inventory  replenishmeiJt 
"by  requirements  for  men  returning  from  the  services,  and  hy  continued  high 
level  of  consumer  expenditures. 
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Total  consumption  of 'wool  in  foreign  countries  will  increase  in  19'4-6 
from  the  relativelj'-  lew  wartime  level,  owing  to  "iricreased  consumption  in 
Continental -Eurdpe"  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  continuing  high  level  of  con- 
sumption in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries,  where  there  was  a  material  e.rpan- 
sion  in  wool  manufacturing  during  the  war.    The  increased  consumption,  together 
with  reduced  world  production  in  prospBct,  will  reduce  the  rate  of  accumula- 
tion of  world  stocks  of'  wool  in  19^6,  and  may,  within  a  few  years,  hring 
ahout  some  reduction  of  the  surplus.    The  British  Government,  which  ovms  the 
greater  part  of  the  wartime  accumulation  of  foreign  wools,  has  recently 
ajihounced  marketing  plans  to  control  sales  and  prices  of  carry-over  wools  aiid 
the  new  production  of  the  British  Dominicihs  during  the  years  necessary  to 
dispose  of  the  surplus.    Since  these  c'o'uritrie's  supplied  ah  out  three-fourths 
of  world  exports  of  apparel  wool  in  prewar  years,  such  control  could  "be  a 
strong  stahilizing  factor  in  Vorld  vrool  prices, 

-  .;  TOBACCO' 

Domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  Uilited  States  tol)acco  is  expected  tQ 
continue  relatively  strong  during  19U6-^7»  although  the  situation  varies 
among  the  individual  types,  and  some  price  declines  helow  wartime  peaks  may 
"be  in  prospect,    trices  this  year  and  la's'f  reached  peak  levels,  and  under 
ceiling  regulations,  the  poor  grades  of  flUe-cured,  Maryland-,  and  some  cigaf 
types  . have  sold  as  high  as  ;the- "better  grades' of "  leaf .    il/ithout  ceilings,  the 
price  spreads  "between  high  and' lovr  grades  likely  will  "be  much  wider  than  dur- 
ing the  past  severa,l  -years.  .  ;    .  •      ■       •  ^  _ 

,  ,- Although  dom,^?.tic  stocks  of  flue-cured  anrl,  >jurl.-y  -ir-e'  l-^r>er  than  in 
most  prewar  years,  they,  a:;.  woU  as'  stocks  of  gone  other  typos  aro  T:elow  aver- 
_a-;e  in  relation  tc  the  current  r'-ite  of  'iisap-K.ar-ncc.    With  the  rocor'l  19^-") 
^■to   icco  cropCnow  r laced  -it  2,037  inillion  oouiids),  the  supnly  is  a.>0V8  Vye'r 
■a..^-o,  and  with  dis-vrocaranco  sli.jhtly  below  the  ej^cept ionaJLly  hi;h  level  of 
la-t  seanon; '-.tocks  proooUy  will  he  slightly  lar  acr  for  the  I9U6-I17  :narket- 
ing  year. 

Domestic  consumption  of  tohacco  p^dducts  during  the  next  year  or  so  is 
expected  to  continue  at  or  near  -the  present  high  level,  although  some  decline 
In  cigarette'  production  is.  pro"ba'Dle,  hecciU'se  of  the'  decline  in  military 
purchases  fo'r  overseas  shipment.    Cigar  consumption  during  1946  is  expectpd 
to  "be  a.hove,the  annual  average  of  ahout  5~l/2  "billion  consumed  during  the 
prewar  years  19^-^8,  and  smoking  to'bacco ' production  will  prp'bably  level  off 
during  the  next  few,  years  at  a  level  somewhat  above  the  prev;ar  average  of 
around  200  million  pounds.    Production. of  snuff  is  at  the  .highest  level  in 
history,  but,  like  chewing  tobacco,  some  decline  is  expectf^  to  follow  the 
drop  in  employment  in  war  plants.  "  '  .  ■  . 

Exports  of  to'bacco  have  increased  since  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
and  a  high-level  of  exports  during  the  next  two  marketing  seasons  is'  in  pros- 
pect.    Stocks  in  Britain  and- other  importing  countries  are  low  and  the  "United 
States'is,  the  only:- country  in  which  large  quantities  are  available  for  export. 
.While  dollar  •  exchange  may  be  a  major- problem  in  most  foreign  countries,  .to'bac- 
co is  such  an  important  source  of  revenue  to  foreign  governments  that  arrange- 
ments likely  be  made  for  its  purchase^     Inasmuch  as  about  one-ihird.  of 
the  total  domestic  production  is  shipped  abroad  in  normal  times,  the  level  of 
exports  during  the  next  few  years  will  be  an  important  factor  in  prices  paid 
growers. 

The  high  prices  being  paid  for  leaf  tobacco  this  year  and  last  may  en- 
courage farmers  to  increase  production  in  19^6. 
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iJCOHOMIC  THMDS  iiFi^OTI-ITO  A&HICUL'TUSE 


;Unit  or 
:  "Dase 
^period 


:  Year  ;  Septp  ;  June  ;  July  y  Aug .  ; Sept » 


Industrial  Production  l/ -  .      ..  .;  19  35-39 

lot  al  <.'e«»ooco>io9<>'ooeeo*»*»»*»»»*  =100 

All  manuf  ac  tur e s ,  o » c  •  • » ,  :  " 

Durable  goods  ooe.c  ,  :  " 

HonduralDle  goodsi. ^ o ;  " 

Minerals.. --,,occc=.co.o  " 

Construction  activity  1/  :  1935-''9 

Contracts,  total „c:>r,«  :  =100 

Contracts,  residential, ,,i  " 
Wholesale  prices  2/  :  19'^5-r'79 

All  conmoditieso^oo   :  =100 

All  corKiodities  except  farm 

and  food i-^ocooooooce* <«••••«<»*  " 
Parm  product s ^ooeoa-.^co. .«.».. J  " 

Feed  ..:  " 

trices  received  and  paid  "by'  :iqiO-lU 
far.-ers  2/.  '  =100 

Prices  received,  nil  vvo'l  :  " 

Prices  rpid,  int,   rmd  ta:-ces  .  .  .  :  " 

Parity  ra.tio   " 

CousurnQrE'  'i.rice  5/  b/  ,!19"^5-'^9 

Total  ....   ...7..T  =100 

i'ood  " 

IJonf ood  :  " 

Income   :19^5-39 

ITonag'ripultural  v^a\Tnents  |£/  . . .  :    =  100 

Ca==h  farm  2/   '  " 

Income  of  Industrial  V.'orkers  Z/  •  ' 

Factory  payroll-^.  5/   :  " 

Weekly  earning?  of  factory  :Dollo.rs 


woricers 


•^11  manufactijr  ing   ; 

I>ur£i"Dle  good^  :  " 

IsTonduraole  goods  :  " 

Employment  : 

Total  civilian  7/   jMillions 

Employees  in  nonagri .  est.  5/  ^-"ious-. 

Farm   ,  :  " 

Government  finance  (Federal)  2/  ..'Mil.dol. 

fieceipts,  net   ■.  " 

Ex-penditures  :  "■' 


Sources:    1/  Federal  Heperve  Boara;  convert 


235 

230 

220 

211 

ISS 

"52 

24b 

233 

223 

190 

^5^ 

3^4-2 

30s 

292 

2^3 

171 

162 

17"'? 

166 

15s 

lUO 

II+3 

Ikk 

1^+3 

141 

mm 

71 

6S 

106 

39  . 

^2 

5k 

56 

56 

129 

129 

132 

131 

121 

121 

123 

123 

123 

123 

162 

161 

172 

iro 

167 

1-^.^ 

1*^2 

1-^6 

1^5 

1^5 

1^1 

195 

192 

20 

206 

20U 

1"'0 

170 

17^ 

173 

177 

115 

113 

1 19 

119 

lis 

126 

126 

129 

129 

129 

1-^6 

1 77  ■■ 

l^i 

II+2 

141 

120 

121 

12^ 

127 

123 

■^.71 

2  "^2 

2I4I  ' 

24g 

234 

237 

2S2 

.  274 

7P9 

701 

2?6 

261 

761 

722 

305 

274 

U6.og 

46.74 

45 .  h2  4l 

52.07 

52.1s 

51 -72 

50 

.60 

^7.12 

^7.66 

78. QS 

7g.53  % 

19; 

1'7| 

13 


25 


,    51. S     52.2    ^52.1  S/54.3   5'^-5  5' 

7c1,6g2    7S,571  77,556  77,229  76,.?94 

10,077   ii,o4o  io,;99^  11,100"  10,612  i(.;337 

7,702     5,926   5;914  2,695    2,997  5.j^^9 

g,097  ,  7,930   q,64l  8,557    7.75I;  6,bll 


a.  to  e  19"^5-79  "bape.  2/  U.S..  Le;;:'t.  '-o:  ^ 
re,  B;  A.  E.  To  convert  prices  reve^\'ed 


Labor,  B.  L.  S.     7/  U.  S.-  Dept  ,■  of  Agricultu 
and  prices  paid,  interest  aAdttaxes  to  tiia  15'75-^'^9 'bf' -e,  multiply  by  .97110  and 
.■7S125  respectively.    4/  U.  S.'Dept.  of  Com.r.erce.    ^  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  3.  L.  S 
6/  Consu-mers'  vrice'indc-x  for    m.oderr?,te-incoue  families  in  large  cities.  7/  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Com.merce,  Bureau  of  Gensu'^,     b/  Beginning  July  1^45  figure?  are  on  a  new 
^b^asis  and  therefore.- are  not  comparable- vdth  the  i^revious  fi-pres.    9/  L^*  ^«  Dept.  of 
Treasury.  ■  ■'  . ' 

D.ata  for  1944  ere  on  avt-rage  monthly  ba^is. 


